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iving  pages  hive  he^in  compiled,  partly  from  personal  recollection, 
the  official  Beport  of  the  dehates  (“  Compte  Rendu  de^^  Stances'').  But 
thejnselves  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  the  ground  cover  ed  hy  the 
and  in  the  four  wlumes  of  Preliminary  Reports,  Enquiries  {into 
•ons  of  Prostitution  and  the  Prevalence  of  Disease  in  different 
nd  Communications,  the  reado'  will  find  a more  detailed  treatment 
IS  h'anches  of  the  subject,  both  from  a medical  and  a social  point  of 


mew. 


The  offi(  ial  literature  of  the  Conference  cpnsists  of  five  volumes  large 
octavo,  as  ollows  : — 

“ Ii  ipports  Pr^liminaires.”  1 vol. 

“ E aquGtes  sur  TEtat  de  la  Prostitution  et  la  frequence  Jes 
maladies  dans  les  diff6rents  Pays,”  1 vol. 

“ C ommuiiications.”  2 vols. 

“Compte  Rendu  des  Seances.”  1 vol. 

The  vo.  umes  can  be  obtained  direct  from  the  Publisher^  M.  Henry 
Liimertin,  20,  rue  du  Marche-au-Bois,  Bruxelles,  pnee  40  francs,  or  from 
Messrs.  Williams  Norgate,  14,  Henrietta  Street,  London,  W. 


0 to  Press,  the  announcement  reaches  us  that  the  ‘^Sociit^  Inter- 
Prophylaxie  Sanitaire  et  Morale, proposed  hy  the  Conference,  has 
n organised,  and  “ invites  the  adheMon  of  doctors  and  all  other 
hy  their  works,  their  official  functions,  oi'  their  special  knowledge,  are 
IS  competent  to  render  useful  aid''  The  General  Secretary  is 
Havenith,  19,  rue  du  Gouvernement-Prorisoire,  Bruxelles.  The 
ription  is  20  francs  (16/-), 
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So  much  has  been  said  of  late  as  to  the  prevalence  and  character 
of  certain  maladies  affecting,  in  one  form  or  another,  not  only  the  least 
reputable  members  of  the  community,  but  innocent  victims  in  all  ranfe 
of  society,  and  so  many  vague  fears  have  been  set  floating  in  the  pub  ic 
mind,  that  it  seems  desirable  to  lay  before  the  reader  in  a concrete  form 
the  results  arrived  at  by  an  assembly  of  experts  of  all  countries,  called 
together  in  Brussels  last  September  to  discuss  this  very  subject. 

L— The  Conference  Itself. 

The  Conference  was  organized  by  a Committee  of  medical  experts  in 
Brussels,  on  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Dubois- Havenith,  a distinguished 
Belgian  specialist,  and  under  the  presidency  of  the  Minister  of  Health 
and  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels.  It  was  speciabst  and  authoritative 
in  the  highest  degree.  Roughly  speaking,  it  numbered  some  360 
members,  of  33  nationalities.  Of  these,  107  were  Government  delegates, 
representing  29  different  countries,  mostlj^  European,  but  including  the 
United  States,  Persia,  and  Japan.  Our  own  War  Office  and  India  Office 
were  represented,  together  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  the  Irish 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  British  :\Iedical  Association.  Out  of  the 
entire  number,  295  were  doctors,  and  a large  number  of  these  held  public 
■ posts  in  the  “ Service  of  Health  ” or  as  professors  of  the  special  subject. 
The  65  non-medical  members  included  Ministers  of  State,  heads  of  police 
or  health  departments,  delegates  of  municipalities,  legal  authorities  and 
professors,  and  a few  other  persons  individually  invited  on  the  ground  of 
special  competence,  and  representing,  for  the  most  part,  the  sociologi- 
cal ” side  of  the  subject.  Among  these  were  several  ladies. 

The  Conference  lasted  five  days.  It  met  in  the  Palais  des  Acad^niies. 
a handsome  building  standing  in  its  own  garden  among  fine  trees,  close 
to  the  Palace  and  the  little  Park,  in  the  highest  and  pleasantest  part 
of  Brussels.  M.  Le  Jeune,  a former  Minister  of  Justice,  presided  at 
its  sittings,  its  evenings  were  spent  in  banquets  and  public  receptions, 
and  the  King  received  the  members  at  the  close  of  their  labours. 

Their  errand,  indeed,  was  grave  enough.  People  in  England  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  what  has  been  euphemistically  termed  preyentible 
disease  ” is  a purely  British  problem,  long  ago  solved  by  Continental 
Governments ; and  a sort  of  sub-cutaneoiis  ablation  has  long  been 
on  in  this  country  to  bring  about  some  assimilation  to  foreign  methods. 
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ei-ms  of  the  Brussels  invitation  lent  little  support  to  any  theorv 

ental  superiority,  and  put  the  whole  matter  on  a far  more 
oting. 

icessantly  increasing  [iropagation  of  these  maladies  so  ran  the 
utences  of  the  invitation — “has  become  a serious  social  danger. 

5 ns,  now  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  take  steps  to  endeavour 
he  invading  progres.s  of  the  scourge.  With  a view  to  groun- 
jnsolidatiiig  all  efforts,  a Committee  has  been  formed,  and  an 
lal  L/Oiiference  is  being  organised  for  the  prevention  of  the.se 

tation  couched  in  such  terms  as  these,  coming,  as  it  .lid,  from 
viiich  has  exhausted  every  resource  in  the  way  of  administrative 
and  addressed  largely  to  other  countries  in  a similar  position, 
)t  only  that  the  difficulty  was  general  and  not  particular,  but 
iasures  yet  devised  liad  proved  capable  of  affording  a solution, 
ne  time  it  pointed  to  the  one  remaining  hope— the  bringiii" 
all  experiences,  so  as  to  obtain  some  clues  for  future  "-uidaiic^ 
re  be  it  said  that  though  the  debate,  always  keen”  became 
heated,  and  broke  into  sharji  little  fu.sillades  of  controversy 
e attackers  and  defenders  of  existing  methods,  yet  in  the  main 
entitle  spirit  prevaile.l,  and  speaker  after  speaker,  as  he  brought 
of  observations  and  deductions  to  the  common  fund,  seemed 
t so  much  to  bolster  up  a cause  as  to  help  forward  an  hone.st 
d a practical  result  Certainly  this  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
ot  the  Oonfereiice  had  set  about  their  work.  “ To  get  at  the 
1 Dr.  Duboisdiavenith,  as  he  greeted  the  arriving  members 
1 we  want.  We  want  all  the  light  we  can  t^et,”  * 


n. — The  Debatks. 
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tue  Conference  was  mapped  out  into  six  questions, 
e discussion,  two  or  three  papers  by  selected  writers  on  each  of 
ions  had  been  prepare-1  beforehand ; and  these,  together  with 
tatistical  information  relating  to  various  countiie.s,  were  placed 
3 of  two  thick  volumes  and  an  appendix,  in  the  hands  of  members 
ved  I he  hrst  four  questions  dealt  with  existing  forms  of  State 
id  their  possible  improvement  from  a police  or  medical  point  of 
3ther  two  invited  suggestions  as  to  measures  for  diminish- 
nber  of  wuiraen  hying  by  immorality,  and  the  means  of  pre- 
transmission  of  disease  among  the  jiopulation  generally. 

pointed  out  that  there  are  two  essentially  different  modes  of  State  intfTr 
h may  be  adopted  with  a view  to  eheekmg  the  spread  of  these  maladi^.' 
t present  in  foi  ce  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  regards  pei  sons  of  a 
ss  and  sex  as  the  chief  agents  in  the  diffusion  of  disease,  and  sLks  to  nre 
iping  the^  persons  under  constant  sanitary  supervision-the  supervis^u 
periodical  nie, heal  inspections,  necessarily  of  a very  revolting  c^raitLT 
certain  whether  the  disease  is  presenter  not,  and  compuksoiy -leteS 
t in  hospita  in  case  it  is  found  to  exist.  The  progress  of  science  h^ 
hese  inspections  are  and  must  be  extremely  fallacious.  In  order  to 
mlar  attendance  of  the  women,  they  are  required  to  enter  their  nam^ 
on  a register  kept  by  the  police,  an^d  those  who  fail  to  attend  the  inspe^ 

. to  be  arrested  and  impnsoned.  This  is  the  system  commonly  kn^ 
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The  first  question  was  the  appeal  to  experience  : — AVhat  has  been  the  in- 
fluence of  existing  systems  of  Regulation  on  the  prevalence  of  disease  ? ” — 
and  round  this  question  the  tide  of  debate  surged  for  a long  day  and  a half. 
The  first  morning  was  full  of  surprises.  Three  out  of  the  first  fotir  speakers — 
all  foreign  doctors— condemned  the  existing  system.  The  first,  Dr. 
Bl^chko,  of  Berlin,  struck  the  keynote  of  many  later  speeches  by 
jx)inting  to  the  age  of  the  women  as  a factor  in  the  question  of  contagion. 
The  French  writers,  he  said,  drew  an  argument  in  favour  of  Regulation 
from  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  the  registered  and  unregistered 
women — disease  being  more  frequent  among  the  latter.  But  this  was 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  unregistered  women  were  the  younger 
women,  who  were  always  the  most  dangerous.  It  was  not  Regulation  that 
rendered  the  courtesan  less  dangerous  ; it  was  Time.  Besides,  conxiiarisons 
as  to  the  women  proved  nothing.  The  only  true  test  of  the  value  of 
Regulation  was  the  increase  or  decrease  of  disease  among  the  male  popula- 
tion. A careful  study  of  all  the  reports  and  statistics  showed  that  it  was 
impossible  to  establish  any  general  rule  lis  to  things  being  better  under 
Regulation  and  worse  in  its  absence.  “ There  is  not  one  of  us,*' 
he  said,  “who  is  content  with  Regulation  as  it  exists  to-day.” 
Finally,  he  warned  the  Conference  against  approaching  the  question  from 
an  exclusively  medical  standpoint.  Hygienic  Utopias  might  be  very 
attractive  in  theory ; but  methods  which  ignored  the  complex  interests  of 
V — economical,  social,  ethical — would  always  defeat  them- 
selves. If  the  Conference  was  to  have  enduring  results,  they  must  build 
on  a broad  foundation.  ^ Dr.  Augagneur,  of  Lyons,  said  doctors  were 
beginning  to  see  the  uselessness  of  Regulation;  its  partisans  complained 
of  it  almost  as  much  as  its  o])ponents.-  In  common  with  Prof.  Neisser^ 
and  others,  he  pointed  to  the  worthlessness  of  military  statistics  for 
purposes  of  comparison,  whether  between  array  and  army,  station  and 
station,  or  even  regiment  and  regiment,  the  question  being  complicated  by 
incalculable  difierences  of  other  kinds.  Dr.  Fiaux,  of  Paris,  followed  on 
the  same  side.  Dr.  Barth^lemy,  one  of  the  medical  chiefs  of  St.  Lazare, 
the  great  Lock-Hospital  prison  of  Paris,  replied  that  disease  was  due  to 
immorality,  not  to  Regulation  ; that  passion  was  an  eternal  and  imperative 
factor  in  human  life  ; and  that  Regulation  was  a means  of  combating  itsatten- 

as  “ Regulation.”  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  registration  and  attendance  is,  however, 
very  greiit  ; and  in  many  countries  the  jx>lice  encourage,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
aggregation  of  the  women  in  houses  of  ill-fame,  which  are  “ toleratwl,”  or  licensed,  by 
the  State  on  the  understanding  that  the  mistress  of  the  house  insists  on  the  observance 
of  the  regulations  by  her  inmates.  These  TnuL'fOJis  toldret^  are  regarded  bv  many 
R^ulationibts  as  the  very  core  of  the  system. 

The  other  mode  of  possible  State  intervention  is  to  re<(uire  doctors  and  others  to 
notify  all  cases  of  actually  existing  disease  of  this  kind,  in  persons  of  whatever  class 
or  sex,  to  the  health  authority,  who  is  to  enquire  into  the  means  of  segregation  and 
treatment  (as  in  the  case  of  other  infectious  di.seases),  and  is  empowered  to  remove 
the  patient  to  hospital  if  necessary. 

It  has  been  urged  in  favour  of  the  latter  metho<i  that  it  is  not  open  to  the  objec- 
tions brought  against  the  former,  as  being  unequal  between  men  ami  women,  or  as 
encouraging  immorality  by  superintending,  in  its  interests,  the  health  of  those 
who  minister  to  it.^  It  may  be  questioned,  however  (1),  whether  this  advantage 
could  be  maintained  in  practice  as  well  as  in  tiieory  ; ami  (2)  whether  every  scheme 
of  this  kind  yet  proposed  does  not  contain  elements  likely  to  tlefeat  its  own  object 
and  endanger  rather  than  protect  the  public  health.  (See  note  4 on  p.  14). 

^ Conference  lyUernntioncUe  /tour  la  Prophylaxie^*'  &c.  Comptt  Rfndu  des 
S^anctsf  pp.  17-20.  Ibid.  p.  21.  3 Rid.  pp.  35,  36. 
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If  it  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  eradicating  these  evils,  that  was 
n for  abolishing,  but  for  improving  it.  He  agreed  that  there  was 
for  improvement,  and  recommende*  1 gentler  methods.  ^ J lo  joined 
'iaux  in  he.gguig  Prof.  Fournier,  the  head  of  the  French  delega- 
e them  his  views.  Ihns  appealed  to,  the  illustrious  Professor 
.rd.  lirst,  he  discarded  statistics.  \ ou  could  get  nothing  out 
The  conditions  were  too  variable  to  admit  of  comparison, 
lined  one  simple  argument — the  argument  from  cominonsense. 
nfected  woman,  ami  the  itifectioii  would  go  no  furthei  ; leave 
tv,  and  within  twenty-four  hours  three  or  four  men  would  be 
ed.  1 hat  argument  was  Avorth  all  the  statistics  put  together, 
a friglitful  picture  of  the  varied  forms  and  consequences  of 
d of  its  prevalence  in  Paris,  ati'ecting,  as  nearly  as  he  could 
seventh,  if  not  a sixth,  of  the  whole  population.  Not  that  he 

0 disease  more  virulent  than  before,  Imt  only  l>etter  known, 
t science  lud  revolutionised  the  whole  subject.  ‘‘  ''ou  see, 

lie  concluded,  “ to  what  dangers  we  should  expose  the 
by  al)olishing  the  regulations.'’-  To  this  M Iherson  rcjdied, 
debate,  that  tlie  gravity  of  the  tlaiiger  unfortmiutely  did  not 
able  of  the  remedy.  Disease  a}>pean^d  to  vary  in  a manner 
qiective  of  the  regulations.  If  liegulation  was  indispensable 
lie  healtli,  why  were  London  and  Aew  \ork,  Avhere  it  had 
ed,  in  no  worse  condition  than  Paris  ? I'his  aFf»  was  an 
rom  commonsensc.^ 

line  of  argument  was  taken  up  in  the  debate  on  Knglish  and 
ill  Ainiy  sUitistics.  which  occupied  jiart  of  the  aflornoon. 
either  side  disputed  each  others  figures  ; and  the  same  thing 
ater  with  regard  to  the  statistics  of  Christiania,  warmly  dis- 
een  two  Christianian  professors,  ],)r.  Holst  and  Dr.  IJentzeii,^ 

01  Suashurg,^  cite<l  by  Prof.  Wolir,  and  combatuil  by  Dr. 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  tally  ivith  the  German  official 
It  then  appeared  that  Prof.  WolIF  had  obtained  his  faiourable 
liniinatingall  " imported  ” cases*'— a method  which  should  have 
led  on  the  face  of  the  statistics,  and  whicli  naturally  invalidated 
•mparisou  with  statistics  drawn  up  in  the  usual  way.^'  The 
ors  diew  attention  to  the  very  serious  increase  of  disease  in 
t abolition  of  Cavours  system  by  Signor  CTispi  in  ]S6S,^  but 
the  experiment  had  been  too  short  to  be  of  any  value, and 
;k  Hospitals  had  been  closed  without  any  adequate  provision 

for  voluntary  patients.i‘>  Dr.  Bertarelli,  of  ]\lilan.  while 
iivour  s system,  did  not  wish  to  see  it  restored  * the  world  had 
ince  then,  and  better  methods  might  bo  looked  for.^^ 


r (see  also  pp.  120  & 213).  ^ Pp.  10^  -115.  ^S^-o  uonchulin.- Note  p 19 

1.  ® Pp.  21(3—222.  « Pp.  124  ; 149,  150. 

also  pp.  117,  118).  *’  P.  220.  ^ p.  129. 

The  same  thing  seems  to  have  taken  place  in  India  in  18S5,  wlien  15  of 
mspitals  w ere  ch'seJ  hy  way  of  experiment.  1'he  experiment  is  said  to 
iuecessful,  and  they  were  re-opened  two  years  later.  But  apoarently 
>een  done  to  prevent  its  being  unsuceessful.  Experiments  of  this  kind 
1 scrutiny  in  relation  to  the  attendant  circumstanees  before  any  jwactical 
be  drawn  from  them.  See  also  Galew.sky  {Co?npfe  Bendii^  pp.  igo),  as 
ary  cdosing  of  the  “much  freejuented”  houses  of  ill-fame  in  bresden 
.nd  l)r.  Hoefi'el  (pp.  215,  216)  in  answer. 
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But  the  interest  of  the  discussion  was  far  from  being  mainly  contro- 
versial. It  consisted  rather  in  the  numerous  important^  points  brought 
out  on  all  sides,  and  iji  the  growth  and  shaping  of  opinion  which  was 
visibly  going  on  under  our  eyes. 

Perliaps  no  sul)ject  took  larger  [»ropt>rtions,  as  the  debate  went  on,  thaii 
that  of  the  danger  to  the  public  health  resulting  from  the  prostitution  of 
minors.  Elaborate  charts  ami  tables  were  pro(luced  by  the  Paris  doctors 
— the  younger  Fournier,  Dr.  Jullien  of  St.  Lazare,  and  otlievs — showing  the 
years  from  ! 7 to  20  to  be  the  most  dangerous  age  as  regards  .syphilitic 
infection.^  Yh\  Augagneur  suggested  that  this  was  not  because  the  girls  were 
young,  but  because  they  were  novices,  syphilis  being  almost  invariably 
contracted  within  a year  or  two  of  the  adoption  of  that,  career.-  Dr. 
Edmond  Fournier  urged,  amidst  applause,  tliat  such  girls  should  either 
be  i*luce<l  in  refurniatories  or  comjielled  to  return  to  their  homes.  He 
did  not  believe  that  at  that  age  they  were  necessarily  iireclaimable.^ 

Another  point,  l>rought  forward  l*y  M.  Pierson,  was  the  danger  from 
“ mediate  contagion,’’  i.r.,  the  tran.smission  of  the  disease  from  one  client 
to  another,  even  by  women  who,  having  passed  through  all  stages  of^  the 
disease,  had  themselves  become  immune.  He  thought  this  fact,  indi- 
cated Ifv  the  great  discrepancies  between  the  statistics  relating  to 
and  women  respectively,  had  been  too  much  overlooked  by  the  Irench 
and  (iermau  doctor.'^.'* 

A third  fact,  admitted  on  all  hands,  whether  with  satisfaction  or  regret, 
was  tlie  ju’ogressive  decav  of  the  tolerated  houses.''  this  was  attiibuted 
to  various  binges- -to  their  having  been  cle:uv<l  tif  minors  by  the  jiolice,  and 
to  the  discouragement  of  the  bite  Slave  Iraffic,  wliich  tUqirived  tliem 
of  their  most  attractive  inmates  G'  to  theirterrors  foi  the  womeiq  owing 
to  loss  of  freedom,  strictness  and  frequency  of  inspection,  etc.  ; ‘ while, 
on  the  other  liaml,  it  was  found  that  they  atibided  no  guarantee  of 
safety.^  The  business  of  immorality  was  now  carried  on  under  other 
names  in  small  beerhouses,  cafes  and  dancing  places,  and  7naisoh.<  dc 
where  all  sanitary  inspection  was  evaded.^ 

It  was  also  generally  admitted  that  the  system  failed  to  reach  more 
than  a fraction  of  those  it  profcsscAl  to  control  and  that  ic  atl'orded  a very 
imperfect  pnjtectiun  even  as  regards  these  last,  the  period  of  enforced 
set^regatiun  covering  only  a few’  \veeks  and  ceasing  wdth  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  primary  syinptoms,  while  the  <lisease  i*emained  uneradioated 
for  years,  tlie  extenial  symptoms  recurring  from  lime  to  time,  and  the 
risk  of  contagion  being  aimost  as  great  in  the  latent  as  in  Hie  apjiarent 
intervals.^^ 

It  is  less  easy  to  describe  the  movement  of  feeling  and  opinion  which 
seemed  to  be  taking  place  among  the  listeners  during  the  long  debate. 
Alread},  as  the  Conference  rose  from  its  first  sitting,  doctors  were  ex- 
claiming that  they  had  hail  no  idea  there  w'as  .such  an  amount  of  medical 

1 Pp.  53-59  ; (V4-S2.  P.  95.  " P.  8’-*-  * ^ 

s Sec  Fiaux,  203  : Bartlieleuiy,  215  ; Ft>unner,  2.)9  ; Mireur,  314  ; Bourgeois,  o3o  , 
Aug  agmnir  and  Santoliqiiido,  186,  kc.  . 

Ketliaaii  Macare,  317.  ‘ Be  \\  yslouoh,  232;  Bourgeois,  33o. 

« Perrin,  17S  (sje  below,  pp.  10,  11).  ...n  t, 

^ Le  Pileur,  211  ; Honnorat,  224  ; de  Stunner,  239  ; Comineiige,  *.40,  ac. 

1'*  Founder,  100  ; Mireur,  305,  &o. 

u l)c  SUirmer,  147,  238  ; Dron,  226  ; dc  Wyslouch,  229,  &c. 
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medical  opinion  unfavourable  to  the  existing  sy.stem.  The 
f.  Fournier,  describing  the  condition  of  l\iris  after  a hundred 
lation,  made  a profound  impression.  It  was  felt  that,  what- 
IVofer>sor  s oj»inion,  his  facts  s]>oke  for  themselves.  It  is 
ich  to  say  that  there  were  moments  when  a sort  of  dismay 
eaii  tbr<mgh  the  assembly,  as  of  men  who  begin  to  face  for 
3 the  [)ossibility  that  a cherished  scheme  may  prove 
iracticable  ; and  it  was  with  faces  of  graver  anticii>atiou  that 
their  places  again  for  the  afternoon.  ]\Iany  eminent  voices 
lefence.  I^rofessors  Neisser,  of  Breslau,  Lassar,  of  Berlin,  and 
id  Petersen,  of  St.  Petersburg,  together  with  many  others, 
udves  convinced  Kegulationists.  But  lliedefcnce  itself  surren- 
\ci'y  thing.  Prof.  Lassar  argued  that  isolation  was  essentia  I,  and 
n was  a means  of  isolation  ; it  was  defect  ive,  inadeipuite,  even 
t could  you  put  in  its  place  1 (p.  Prof.  Neisser  took  similar 
ting  a minimum  of  success  and  insisting  on  a inuxinimn  of 
5 o7).  Both  discarde<l  statistical  eviilence  as  hopelessly 

Others  relied  on  statistics  to  prove  tii.it  however  bad 
ader  L’eguiation,  they  would  lie  worse  without  it,  and  urged 
.city  to  do  all  that  had  been  expected  of  it  was  no  reason 
g it  altogether,  hut  rather  for  seeking  to  improve  it.  The 
..azure  themselves  protested  against  the  prison  system  of  treac- 
ainous  hospital  (Barthelemy,  pp.  2b,  213—210),  and,  while 
etaining  the  power  of  compulsory  detention  as  regards  their 
>f  inmates,  asked  for  tlie  ailditiun  of  free  consultations  and 
[latients  voluntarily  presenting  themselves  - wliich,  however, 
iccet‘d  “ till  the  last  vestige  of  im[irisonaieiit  should  have  dis- 
illion,  p.  IGO),  togive  place  to  the  benevolent  and  intelligent 
:he  hospital  proper.  One  familiar  argument  was  cliiefly 
V its  .aljsence.  Very  little  was  heard  of  the  refurmiim  and 
[ncTice  of  Uegulation.  Most  of  the  speakers,  if  they  touched 
esults  at  all,  touched  them  only  to  exclude  them,  with  an 

e speeches  made  little  impression  on  the  growing  discuurage- 
>ers  had  come  up,  bringing  each  his  profes.sion  of  faith  and 
of  diflieully,  and  each  expecting  to  obUiin  from  his  learned 
confirmation  of  the  one  and  the  solution  of  the  oi.her. 
fouml  tlie  ditticulty  everywhere,  and  the  solution  nowliere. 
■r’s  unans-werable  “ argument  from  cormuonsense  ” had 
aiess  of  a priori  arguments — that  it  left  out  most  of  the 
problem,  and  consequently  bore  little  relation  to  the  actual 
striking  was  the  subtle  modification  j)erceptih!e  in  the  tone 
ier  himself.  “ In  my  opinion,”  he  said  in  his  first  speech, 
imjierativc  i/mjmr) ; and  we  shall  have  more  and  more 
nger  is  seen  to  be  greater”  (p.  30).  In  tlie  afternoon  of 

he  frankly  defined  his  own  position  in  these  words  ; 

am  I content  with  Kegulation  as  it  is  'i — No,  I am  not. 

it  ?— Yes,  because  it  does  a little  good  [un  pen  de  hicn), 
a small  number  of  the  women,  but  at  least  it  does  control 
. 100),  He  added  an  allusion  to  the  “syphilis  of  the 
.100;  135,  6).  It  was  for  the  sake  of  the  wife  and  the 
supported  the  cause  of  Kegulation.  Later  on  he  was 
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•Klvocatiii"  with  characteristic  warmth  arul  energy  the  suppression  of 
Sle  ^SstHutiou  of  minors;  ami  on  the  last  morning,  ’n^troduemg 
his  scheme  for  gratuitous  voluntary  treatment,  he  based  it  on  tne 
reco-'nised  inetiicieney  of  the  existing  method.  “ hatever  the  authorities 
have” been  able  to  do’iii  tlie  way  of  Regulation,  ’ he  s.aid  ‘‘ it  still 
inadequate;  ami  the  disease  abounds  and  superahoumls  to-da\,  asitau 

before  Kegulation  existed.”  ^ 

B’inallv  to  Tiring  the  (piestion  to  an  issue,  Prof.  Petersen  proposed  a 
resolution  to  the  effect  that  “the  saimary  control  ot  prostitution 
of  the  most  efficacious  means  of  diminishing  tne  spread  of  disease  tp.  1,H 
Several  members  olijected,  on  the  ground  that  a scienti  ic  ipiestion 
could  not  he  decided  by  resolution  ; and  the  President  pointed  out  that  it 

had  been  nmlerstnod  that  there  would  he  no  voting. 

Prof.  Petersen  persisted.  The  (Tovcrnmeiits  had  sent  delegates,  and 

would  expect  them  to  rejioi't  some  detiiiite  result  of  the  tonfereiiLC. 

The  President  suggested  that  the  delegates  might  meet  ami  tore  anion^, 
tlieniselves  ; hut  added  that  such  a vote  would  be  in  no  way  equivalent  1 1 . 
resolution  of  the  Conference  (pp.  139,  140)  (Other  niemhers 
Ilian  Dr  Fiaux  Tioiiitedont  that  the  resolution  would  aiipaientl}  bind  the 

Oonterence  to  an  approval  of  the  actual  quo,  T l!  ;at7-SoJi 

of  tlie  metiihers  favourable  to  Regulation  had  <^M>ressed  great  d s ati.u^ 

with  the  s/u/es  quo  ip.  140).  He  suggested  that  any  ‘ ^ 

till  after  the  discussion  of  the  questions  dealing  with  po»Mhle 
ments.  The  resolution  was  accordingly  withdrawn,  and  waa  nut  ,igaii 

hi'oiight  forward. 


III. Puul'OSKl)  iMi’itoVEMENTS  ANH  RKEOKMS. 

Then  came  the  question  of  reforms.  And  here,  amidst  the  iiitimtc 
variety  of  oiffiiions,  three  principal  groups  may  he  distinguished -iho»c 
; , would,  limply  reinforce  the  existing  system  on  its  own  hues,  those 
who  would  reuliu  some  parts,  abolish  others,  and  run  measures  of  a 
different  character  alongside  what  remained  of  it.  and  those  who  con- 
sidered it  a total  frilure,  and  abolition  the  only  possible  improicmeut. 

Perhaps  the  majority  of  the  memliers  belonged  to  the  nimdle  gi  oup. 

,.ufely  medical  proposals  included  more  thorougli,  J J 

E competent  inspection,  combined  with  longer  isolation,  and  i th 
Lituient  Vyering  a series  of  years ; _ the  use  ot 

dispensaries,  and  the  encmiragenient  ot  volimtarj  f 7' ‘i.ih  men  Dr 

Bhisehko,  Prof.  Xeis.rer,  and  .others,  '"S'S  lcli“ 

existing  relations  between  the  dovtos  and  the  , nvikino^  the  treat^ 

the  whole  trade  of  prostitution  under  i»olice  control,  and  the  tr 

mc„t  in  hospital  Ln  api„n.i„s«  <■.  the  peri«lieal 

by  the  police  surgeon,  they  wouM  make  the  E 

medical,  and  the  inspection  itself  an  appenuage  aiu  - rnmlpm 

hospital  treat, nent.  This,  it  was  urgeJ,  «.  » ^ 

ideas,  which  no  longer  regarded  those  w^  tiadj-asaed^  the  iiispeaion  as. 

1 F.  ;Ul.  See  below,  p.  17. 
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healthy,  hut  mly  as  less  imme-liately  dangerous  than  those  relegated  to 
hospitiiU  1 :ie  action  of  the  police  was  objectioiiahle  in  many  ways;^  it 
gave  an  odioi  s character  to  the  system,  and  was  evaded  by  those  who  most 
needed  it.  L should  only  be  admitted  where  pnlients  failed  to  continue 
theirattemhii.ee,  or  in  the  case  of  women  denounced  as  centres  of  infec- 
tion.^ 

The  ouesti  'll  of  the  f>thhrrs  wus  very  closely  ar<j:ued,  and 

evoked  sh;u‘p  diflcrences  of  o]  inion.  Many  were  willing  to  acquic.sce  in 
their  disappe  ir'.uice.  ami  to  concentrate  the  etiorts  of  the  police  on 
a more  thoDiigh  rigistratiuu  of  women  living  in  their  own  lod^ing^. 
Others  iiisi.stid  ih.'-  the  hou^e.s  .should  l»e  maintained  at  all  costs,  and  the 
women  comp  illed  to  reside  m tliem.  M.  Bourgeois,  Cliief  Cominissioncr 
of  Police  at  Brussels,  sitid  this  was  the  opiniim  of  the  Brussels  medical 
service  (p.  .‘1  l>r.  Mireur,  of  Marseilles,  said  Kegulatinn  apart  from 
the  houses  w i.-?  littie  l<elter  tlian  a farce.  Out  of  5,000  ^tomen  on  the 
streets  at  Marseilles  ordy  oOn  were  on  the  register  (p.  305).  It  wus 
impossible  fo  ■ the  police  to  d.eal  with  such  number;?.  He  would  1‘etain 
the  lionses,  a _io!isli  the  jfolicc  df'S  7no  }tr.<,  and  ]mnish  solicitati^jii  under  the 
vagrancy  !a':s  (p.  30G).  On  the  otlier  hand,  l)r.  i*errin,  also  (d 
Marseilles,  d dared  that,  so  far  as  Marseilles  was  concerned,  the  mahon 
ioUree  was  . thing  ot  the  past.  “ 1'hat  is  the  brutal  fact/*  he  said, 
“and  with  t cnnuhles  the  whole  fahric  of  the  existing  regulations'’ 
t'pp.  177,  S).  Some  <lefeiide<l  the  houses  on  the  ground  that  the}*  tended 
to  clear  the  streets;  but  this  again  was  denied  by  Dr.  lioeilel  (p.  210) 
and  others,  iid  P>nisscls  itself  was  alleged  as  an  instance,  ]\1.  llirsdi 
asserting  tp.  1;^3)  tliat  15  or  20  yeais  ago,  when  the  tolerated  houses  of 
Brussels  \vei3  fainctu.s  all  <»ver  Kuro[)e,  the  streets  were  full  t»f  stdicita- 
tion,  but  m*\  that  the  number  of  the.«o  houses  was  o;reatlv  reduced,  the 
streets  were  proportionately  imjtroved.  Several  Kus.sian  and  other 
doctors  sj>(»l%3  against  tliem  in  the  strongest  terms  as  schools  of  puo 
riigacy,"^  and  < veil  as  centres  of  disease.*'  Pud’e.ssors  Neisser,  Jadassohn,  and 
others  sugge:  ted  that  it  should  be  plainly  printed  on  the  women’s  ]ia{)ers 
that  the  med  cal  certificate  aiTorded  no  guarantee  of  safety  to  clients.^  “ It 
must  not  be  t certificate  of  health,”  said  Dr.  Schrank,  of  Vienna  (p.  153/, 
“but  only  a permit  to  practise.”  iTof.  Fournier,  mi  the  otlier  haml, 
spoke  of  the  houses  as  afibiding  “ the  .'^vunmnn  of  security  ” (p.  180),"  am! 
said  that  ver  few'  of  his  patients  traced  their  infection  to  them  : to  which 
Dr.  Augagne  ir  re])liod  that  [nitients  naturally  Ijrouglit  tlm  infection  from 

^ .See  *‘(7o7i/’<5  Cv:c.,  “ ComiiiniLiraUvn^  n ffttivt.'i  anx  i^iue-sfioits," 

&c.,  Vol.  1.,  Dr.  Fonlopjjitlaii,  ]».  47.  Xo  one  seems  to  li.ave  gone  into  tlic 
question  M'hetli  .t,  in  the  course  liasty  and  crowaltid  inspections,  orbf  in-spcctions 
by  careless  or  ill-trained  assistaiits.  the  contagion  may  m>t  la*  <'onveyed,  in  many 
eases,  from  the  sick  to  tlie  hcaltiiy  )»y  tlie  use  of  imperfectly  sterilised  instrumeuts*. 
The  insistence  f several  sjjcakcrs  on  a larger  ami  a better  trained  stall’  })rohablv 
had  refei cnee  j firth' to  this  ])oint,  hut  it  does  not  seem  loha\e  Ijcen  brought  out 
cfearlv.  Ami  1st  all  the  disousshai  on  llie  advantages  and  <iisad\antagcs  of 
Regulation,  thp  possibility  of  its  involving  a positive  danger  tn  the  puldic  health 
seems  hardly  t(  have  been  fully  np()iecidle<l. 

^ Petrini  de  i alatz,  p.  155.  ^ Hlaschko,  pp.  ’J51  :i, 

^ IVtnni  de  ( alatz,  p.  189;  Pouschkiiio,  282. 

® dc  Wyslouo  1,  pj).  280,  281,  “ foyer.s  de  la  syphilis.^ 

® Neisser,  p.  178  (French),  175  ((icrinaii);  Jaditssohn,  p.  202  (see  aUo  8clinioider, 
301-2). 

‘ See  also  de  i aurmer,  237-9  ; Peroiii,  241  5. 
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the  places  they  ficquented,  not  from  those  they  <lul  not  frequent  (p.  K . ). 
Seveial  i)roposctl  to  improve  the  medical  supervision,  making  the 
inspections  more  frequent  and  rigorous,  and  never  entrusting  , V 

mistress  of  the  house,  whose  examinations  were  valuey*ss.  to  this 
others,  a-ain,  replied  that  it  was  precisely  where  the  medical  supeiMsion 
was  most  strict  that  the  houses  were  .lying  out ; - the  only  ones  that 
eontiiuied  to  attract  were  those  coiitaimng  very  young  or  i.evl\  aiiue.l 
.drls,  and  these  had  been  shown  to  be  the  most  dangerous. 

Dr  Fiaux  said  the  ureat  Russian  specialist,  L)r.  hperck,  had  fntina  that 
the  amount  of  syphilis  conveyed  by  the  registers  I women  was  proimr 
tionate  to  the  recruitment  of  their  ranks  by  liealih>i  women,  dbese  vveie 
soon  infecte.l  themselves,  and  spread  the  disease  with  great  lapiditv . h oui 
or  five  members  suggested  that  the  women  th-im-selves  ought  to  be  j.ro- 
tected  from  conUmination  by  the  inspection  of  their  chenls  on  aiiiv.d  . 
but  it  was  added  that  the  houses  ndght  as  well  close  their  uoors  at  once. 
Several  schemes  of  reform  seemed  to  have  been  elaborated  wit.i  a mci\ 
to  theoretical  completeness,  quite  apart  from  any  eon.su  eration  .it 
the  ixissibility  of  carrying  them  out  in  luactue.  Dr  de  .Sturmei 
(p  1 4G),  Prof.  .Tadas.sohn  (p.  202),  and  one  or  two  others  drew  attention 
to  practical  .lifficulties,  and  to  the  hopeless  di.spn-.porti<Mi  l.etween  the 
numbers  to  be  dealt  with,  the  necessary  duration  of  detsiition,  .Vc..  and 
the  length  of  the  public  pnrse.^’  Dr.  Achille  Dron,  formen  v .it  40ns 
occiii.ied  a place  liy  himself  as  the  autiior  01  a scl.eme  V.y  which  (to  use 
his  own  woids)  the  police  shoiil.l  not  .mly  control  but  rec^nnt  the  ranks 
of  pro.stitution.  Every  syphilitic  patient,  he  siu.i,  shouhl  be  kept  undei 
treatment  for  three  years  or  more,  and  forbid,  eii  to  {.ractise  her  trade, 
under  pain  of  imprisonment,  until  the  doctor  should  pronounce  hei  com- 
pletely cured.  “ You  will  ask,'’  he  said,  “ how  she  is  to  lie  maintame.l 
during  that  time.  J answer  that  the  charitable  public  will  sec  t.»  that. 
On  her  complete  recovery  she  snould  be  entered  at  the  regi-try  ■Mrean 
de  ploxement)  kept  by  the  police  for  that  purpose,  an.l  handed  over  to  one 

of  the  foh'i'eex  wlien  applied  for  (pp.  225,  b).  , . , .11 

d'he  third  group— that  of  the  abolitionists  pure  and  simple— was  small 
in  number,  but  the  speeches  attraete.l  attention  and  sympathy  by  their 

conspicuous  ability,  mo.leration,  and  breadth  of  view  One  .it  the  most 

eloquent  was  that' of  M.  Dethaan  Macaie,  one  01  tlie  Dutch  (government 
delegates.  He  said  his  Government  had  sent  him  to  learn  rather  llian 
to  speak,  but  the  Coiifeience  might  like  to  know  the  imprcs.,i.m  made 
bv  the  debates  on  one  chiefly  occupie.l  with  matters  .u  legislation,  and 
who  had  come  with  an  open  mind  {mns parti  pns).  He  thought  the  doctors 
asked  too  much  of  the  legislatois,  ami  things  incompatible  with  soim.l  law. 
M.  Fournier  pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  do  “a  little  pud.  l.iit  in  older 
to  do  that  “ little  good  ” they  were  compelled  to  do  incalculable  harm. 


1 Schrank,  pp.  152,  247.  ^ = <le  t\’ysl.>uch,  p.  2112. 

® AutiaLfneiir,  p.  185  ; dc  W v^loucli,  *232.  . . 

* Fiaux.  ID  1(»7.  See  also  de  slouch,  pp.  22S,  9.  i he  sOuAe  speech  is  %ery 
striking,  as  is  also  Dr.  Pouschkine's,  pp.  2Sl-8.  Kvideulh  ihe  tiuestion  of  t he  houses 
turns  paitlv  on  local  conditions.  In  Kussia  they  appear  to  he  le.-.s  unpopular,  but 
more  dangerous  ; in  Franee  and  Belgium  less  ihing.  'cus  Init 

® Petrini  de  Galalz,  loG;  Knuiiayer,  Ibb,  4 ; t ^ ' 

Schrank,  247. 

^ See  also  Dr.  Schmblder,  pp.  299,  800. 
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the  reguiati- 
im morality  i 
future  were 
of  young  laij 
/aariied  met 
children  ! 1. 

iiome  to  the 
«*ould  <lo  *?  1 

I hut  word  M' 
ment  must  h 
minors  of  Ixt 
He  Nvas  fo 
m two  emiiu; 
non  between 
who  deinandi 
debauchery  c 
Conference  oi 
drewattenti(t 
and  de  House 
(if  the  Ihissi; 
as  the  chief  i 
Imehni,  of  lb 
including  the 
trap  for  then 

To  this  gn 
in  the  liitppvr. 
“ On  soigner: 
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* Pp.  gAi— 2.') 
Vourievitch,  p. 

■^Pp.  ilG— 12C 
'*  P.  2G0.  See 

the  inte 
purposes. 

- Pp.  2;i2  ; 2S1 

* Roughly,  “ \ 
in(‘ans  lima  l»v  c 


eny  the  importance  of  isolating  the  sick,  but  how  was  it  to  b& 
ast  majority  of  the  women  outside  the  licensed  houses  escaped 
•/IS  aitogether.  The  houses  themselves  were  high  schools  of 
f its  worst  forms.  It  was  there  that  the  procuresses  of  the 
trained  to  prey  upon  society.  It  was  there  that  numbers 
3 began  their  downiward  course.  They  were  tlie  report  of 
and  old  rovti^.  M.  I’uurnier  said,  ‘-Save  the  wives  and 
ut  it  Avas  largely  from  these  house.s  that  the  disease  was  taken 
vi\es  and  children.  Was  tliere  nothing,  then,  that  the  Hat 
t could  do  much.  M.  Fournier  said,  “ Lotjk  to  the  minors  I '' 
Mit  to  tlie  root  of  the  matter.  It  was  there  that  improA'c- 
;gin.  ^»ut  he  would  extend  tlie  meaning  of  the  Avord  to 
h sexes.  ^ 

lowed— or  ])receded— on  tlie  same  side  by  M.  Minod,  who, 
itly  clear  and  jiructical  sj)eeches,“  insisted  on  tlie  dis{a*opor- 
etloit  and  result,  as  dei&HnsLrated  by  the  debates^  M.  Pierson, 
d the  punishment  of  all  Avhu  make  their  gain  out  of  the 
: others  ; Mr.  Percy  Biuiting,  iTesident  of  the  Inter/iutiorial 
i the  hitc  Slavm  rratlic^\held  in  London  in  June,  1^9!*,  who 
i to  the  recommendations ofi^iat  Conference ; Drs.  de  Wyslouch 
ikine,  of  W arsaAV,  Dr.  i5chran1v.of  Vienna, and  M.  Voiuit  vitch, 
n embassy  in  Paris,  Avho  attacKjd  the  keepers  of  the  liouses 
nstigators  of  the  White  Slave  Traffic  and  Madame  iueber- 
rlin,  wlio  urged  various  measures  protection  of  girls, 

sui>{uessioii  of  the  Regulation  system,  Avhich  wa.s  simply  a 
(p.  271). 

upjielongcd  also  Dr.  Fiau.x,  Avhoso  long  and  brilliant  paper 
' I n'Un'tin>firCi^  Avas  summed  up  by  himself  in  the  one  sentence  : 
plus  de  malades  par  la  liberte  que  par  la  force.’’ ^ 

le  the  C(jnferencc  had  entered  on  the  fifth  question  : *'‘Bj 

isures  can  the  number  of  women  earning  their  living  bv  immo- 
lishedr— and  I*rof.  Foarnieroncemorecame  to  tho  frunt  Avith 
osition(pp.  J.')9 — 2fi2).  It  Avas  impossible todoawav’  with  pros- 
loA\ , he  said  j but  it  was  not  impossible  to  make  a beginning, 
n with  the  minors.  Two  things  were  needed — a law"  f(»rtlTe 
until  their  majority,  of  girls  found  practising  pnjstitulion, 
Avhich  they  could  be  consigned  for  reformation,  treatment, 
n 111  some  means  of  earning  a decent  living.  He  pro]>osed 
iviting  the  Coverniuents  to  use  their  utmost  powers  for  the 
■ession  of  the  prostitution  of  girls  beloAv  the  iure  of  civil 
iS7,  29:?).  The  age  Avould  differ  Avith  the  age  of  majority 
uiitries,  21  in  France  and  Belgium,  2:?  in  Holland,  &c. 
ection  to  that  (p.  290).  The  Resolution  was  seconded  by 

».  See  also,  re  jn-oeiiresses,  Dr.  de  Pousciikine,  p.  2S2 ; and 
!G9  ; and.  rt  schoolboys,  Prof.  Pelrini  de  (ialut/.,  p.  isy 
i 240-  247. 

also  Le  Pileur,  j>.  S21 ; and  Bourgeois,  j>]j.  326— :>3S. 

national  trade  in  young  girls  fraudulently  procure.!  for  immoral 

. 2S3;  2hS,  9;  26S. 

'e  shall  get  more  patients  to  submit  to  treatment  by  volu  Uarv 
uipulsion.'’  **  liii/^porU /■'reiiminaire<i”  Queatiou  IL,  p.  110. 
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the  President,  M.  Lc  Jeune,  Avho  said  that  in  Belgium  they  had  l>oth  the 
law  and  the  institution  recommended,  but  funds  Avere  needed  to  Avork 
them  (pp.  262,  3).  They  had  also  a law  for  the  protection  of  hoys  (p.  293), 
He  defined  civil  minorit\'  as  the  age  of  subjection  to  paternal  authority 
(pp.  290,  91). 

The  Resolution  Avas  jiassed  unanimously  and  with  great  entliusiasm. 


IV. — Mi:.vsvni:s  Afkkoting  tuk  Civil  Population. 

Thk  sixth  (piestion  dealt  with  preventive  measures  bearing  on  the 
population  generally.  Here  again  tlie  usual  cleavage  between  coercioiiists 
and  non-coercionists  Avas  ol)serval>le,  but  in  a less  degree,  the  tendency  in 
favour  of  non-com]tulsory  metliods  being  very  marked,  especially  among 
the  more  ad\’anced  communities.  The  most  (Irastic  propositions  came 
from  Norway,  Spain,  and  Rouniania.  Prof.  ^lorgenstieriie,  of  Christiania, 
described  a Bill  which  was  under  consideration  in  Norway  for 
enforcing  the  medical  inspection,  not  ui^on  prostitutes  as  such,  but  upon 
prisoners  of  both  sexes  committed  for  Avhatever  ofience;  and  empowering 
the  Board  of  Healtli  to  order,  from  time  to  time,  tlm  medical  ins])ectiou 
of  all  persons  Avhose  C()nditions  of  life  and  Avork  might  render  them  likely 
to  transmit  the  disease  (pp.  346- — 349).  To  tliis  Dr.  Holst,  also  of 

Christiania,  replied,  ridiculing  the  Bill  clause  hy  clau.se,  and  shoAviiig  its 
absurdit\q  whether  from  a regulationist  or  a non-regulationist  point  of 
vicAv  (])p.  349,  oO).  Dr.  Castelo,  of  Madrid,  <letailed  the  pnn  isions  of  a 
Bill  for  preventing  tlie  contamination  of  Acet-nurses  by  sy[)hilitic  babies, 
and  of  babies  by  sypliilitic  nurses.  A medical  examination  and  certificate 
were  to  bo  re/iuired  on  both  sides  (pp.  387-30.')).  Dr.  Georgesco,^  of 
Bucharest,  propose^l  a .series  of  measures  for  bringing  under  medical 
supervisi(.>n  various  classes  of  persons,  including  y<»ung  and  unmarried 
men  generally.  He  advised  the  Aveekly  inspection  of  pupils  in  secondary 
schools,  and  the  in.-^pcclion  of  all  (lomestic  servants  of  both  sexes  before 
entering  service  (pp.  396,  397). 

But  the  majority  of  the  i.n'oposals  were  remarkable  rather  for  the 
absence  of  atteriq>ts  at  coercion,  and  the  effort  to  conciiiatH  the  goodwill 
and  Avin  the  confidence  of  patients,  so  as  to  lead  tiiem  to  .^eek  early 
and  efiectual  treatment.  The  first  essential  was  improved  medical 
education,  in  order  to  ensure  a supply  of  competent  doctors  C the  next 
was  fliff’used  information-— i.6.,  protection  l>y  knoAvlodge,-  Dr.  Loureau, 
of  Paris,  gave  public  lectures  on  the  subject  every  year  to  stinients  and 
Avorking  men  (]).  oGtJ)  ; Prof.  Neisser  had  a full  course  every  Aviriter  for 
all  uni\'ersity  students,  each  of  Avhom  also  received,  on  matriculation,  a 
notice  Avarning  him  of  the  danger  attending  an  irregular  life,  and  juitting 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  (Question  before  him.  Tiie  Minister  of  Lducatioii 
had  lecommended  that  similar  measures  should  be  taken  in  all  the 
Prussian  Universities  (p.  373). 

Professors  Fournier  (]>p.  344,  5),  Neisser  (i*]u  378,  9),  Troisf  on  tames 
(pp.  354-7),  and  others  proposed,  (»r  had  already  adopted,  the  practice  of 
issuing  a printed  AAXiriiing  to  patients,  in.structing  them  as  to  the  necessity 

1 Kaposi,  pp.  339,340;  Fournier.  341  ; Hutchinson,  351,2;  Lesser,  3."*9  ; &c. 

^ Hallopeau,  pp.  3S4,  ^S5,  and  others. 
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treatment,  and  of  ahstenlion  from  any  contact,  accidental  or 
duding  the  use  of  the  same  cups,  pipes,  and  other  utensils), 
convev  infection  to  others. 

nicr  presented  a detailed  scheme^ — anticijKited,  to  a certain 
lie  earlier  speakers — for  the  establishment  by  the  State  of 
j hospitals  and  dispensaries,  open  to  all  comers,  conveniently 
I an  ade(piatc  medical  staff,  with  evening  or  Sunday  con 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  working  classes,  and  with 
ration  for  the  privacy  ami  comfort  of  patients.  This,  it 
would  meet  the  needs  of  decent  married  women,  betrayed 
ers,  who,  in  many’  cases,  have  nowhere  to  go  for  treatment, 
hospitals  being  very  commonly  closed  to  cases  of  this 
mid  also  gradually  attract  the  largo  body  of  or 

prostitutes,  who,  in  evading  the  jioiice,  evade  treatment  of 
1 remain  a constant  danger  to  the  community. - 
akers  laid  stress  on  the  absence  of  compulsory  detention  as 
>f  success.  J)r.  Novins  insbuiced  the  case  of  the  (rlasgow 
ere  for  some  years  patients  of  tliis  kind  were  required,  on 
igu  a promise  to  remain  until  discharged.  It  was  found  that 
ed  to  sign,  and  presently  ccaseil  to  come  at  all,  and  the  rule 
'inded.''  The  fear  of  compulsory  detention  had  lieen  fatil  tu 
where.  Hr.  Buureau  said  there  was  a philanthropic  society 
uich  maintained  a free  dispensary  for  these  patients. 
?tines  wliom  the  {lolice  fail  to  reach  come  to  he  said. 
V feaied  we  should  detain  them  ; Imt  now  they  come  freelv, 
iig  their  companions  ” ([)p.  3*15, 
most  interesting  of  these  later  speeches  wa.s  that  (*f  Mr. 
tchinson,  the  Knglisli  specldisi,  who  attended  as  one  the 
3s  of  the  Ilovai  College  of  Surgeons,  and  whose  Kuiopean 
ado  him  tlie  object  of  the  most  respectful  attention  He 
inic  and  exaggeration  ; sai<l  there  were  inanv  evidences  that 
not  incieasing  hut  steadily  diminishing  in  England;  and 

v3  h'  or?/ 

hat  it  could  hardly  be  called  a danger  to  the  race,  since  it  is 
cable  in  the  tliird  generation.  Scientilic  treatment  haii 
1 was  lessening  the  duration  of  secondary  syphilis.  Patients 
isfid  not  to  many  till  completely  cured,  and  the  conscijuencc 
■eilitary  sy’phili.s  was  already  extreme!}'  rare  among  tlie 
its.  The  same  ideas  would  gradually  j>ermeate  all  classes, 
medical  education  and  the  ostablisluuent  of  general  rules  as 
:o  be  adojited  by  the  profession  generally.  Young  men  in 
5 and  ctdleges  should  be  warned  und  instructed,  and  the 
oiild  include  moral  considerations  and  respect  for  the  jairitv 


> ly..  Ch  >. 

“ Jadasholin,  >.203; 

* Pp.  367,  36? . This  argumenL  gains  force  in  view  of  tlie  iinjiortance  of  early  treat- 
ment, whicli  ii  this  case  was  sacritieed  to  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  ensure 
prolong'd  treat  nent.  See  also  Dr.  Santoliquido,  ]>.  1S6. 

^ Prof.  Lessc  ■,  in  his  printed  report  on  this  (picstion,  laid  stress  on  the  main- 
tenance of  proh  ssiorml  secrecy.  Sutferers  from  these  maladies,  he  said,  had  njotives 
for  secrecy  wlii  h did  imt  apply  to  ordinary  diseases,  and  any  measures  tending  to 
destroy  the  con  idence  of  the  patient  in  the  silence  of  the  tloctoi  would  only  drive 
him  into  the  ar  as  of  the  quacks  (“  RapporU  RriiiminairtSy^  Question  VI.,  p.  b). 
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of  women.  A <liminution  of  vice  would  luring  with  it  a diminution  of 
(1  iscas  ^ 

‘TlTthou-ht  that  already  a better  tone  was  asserting  itself  among 
medical  students  and  other  young  men  of  that  class,  and  that 
the  army  no  longer  looked  on  dissolute  habits  as  insei-arabm  from  nnlitar.v 
life.  Our  recruits  now  enlisted  young,  and  left  the  arnr,  eary,  ami  there 
was  nothing  unreasonaldc  in  ex])ecting  them  to  keep  straight  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven.  The  otfort  would  have  collateral  advantages 
in  developing  character,  self-respect,  temp. nance,  ami  mdustiy  lie  dirt 
not  think  public  opinion  would  long  emiure  the  association  ol  life  in  the 
army  with  the  moral  degradation  of  the  soblier.  It  the  matter  were  put 
before  the  men  in  a reasonalile  way,  he  was  convuiced  they  would  respond, 
and  that  would  do  more  to  diminish  disease_  in  tiie  army  than  all  the 
regulations  that  could  be  devised  (pp.  351  354). 


V.— Thk  Kksolutioxs. 

Avter  all,  the  Confemnee  did  not  separate  without  jiassing  a number  of 
resolutions,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

The  Conference  recommended  ; — 

(I.).  That  the  Governments  should  use  their  utmost  powers  to  suppress 

the  iirostitution  of  girls  under  age.  , t o ■ i i \Tr.ro1 

(lU.  That  a iierinanent  International  “Society  of  Social  and  Moral 


(fin  That— since  a thorough  knowledge  (-fmrMi.-iSi'nce  njiprofunni^)  of 
venereology  is  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  eii'ectually  combating 
the  Sinead  of  disease— complete  and  eompulsory  courses  of  imstruction  in 
the  siibiect,  for  all  medical  students,  .should  be  instituted  m c\er> 
University,  so  as  to  ensure  the  training  of  really  competent  practitioners. 

(IV  ) that  guardians  of  orphans,  and  others  charged  witli  the  education 
of  the’ young,  should  use  every  ellort  to  promote  their  moral  development, 
ami  to  teach  them  temperance  and  respect  for  wuiiien  of  all  clas^ses 

(V.).  That  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  should  be  eiifotced  against 

Governments  should  appoint  in  each  country  a Com- 
mikion  charged  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  these  diseases,  ai>art  from  tem- 
porary lluctmxtions,  among  the  civil  popiilation,_to  en-pure  into  the  existing 
means  of  treatment,  the  distribution  of  hospitals  in  muious  localities,  et^, 
and  to  collect  opinions  and  f.annulato  proposals  as  to  the  best  means  of 

ureventing  the  dissemination  of  the  malady. 

(VII.).  That  the  Governments  should  find  means  to  \yani  ttie  public,  ami 

especially  young  persons,  of  the  dangers  attending  an  immoral  Ide^ 

"VTlii^  wa.  broughUiyTl^is^iau  delegate.  Dr.  de  yuirraer,  from  a Russian  Medical 
Congress,  where  it  hail  been  unanimously  adopted. 

i 6.,  men  who  live  up(»n  the  earnings  of  prostitutes.  . 

8 Pronosed  bv  Dr.  Saundbv  on  behalf  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
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tiic  sttitistics  of  dis6?ise  shoulil  be  drawn  up  in  all 
countries  on  l common  ba-sisd 

All  these  I>  .^solutions  were  passed  unanimously. 

It  is  intereaing  to  compare  this  summary  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
with  the  SIX  .piestions  with  which  the  Conferonce  started.  The  com- 
parison mark?  the  distinction,  not,  indee<!,  between  points  regarded  as  vital 
and  points  reg  irded  as  of  secondary  importance,  but  between  those  on  which 
the  Conferen  e could  and  could  not  agree.  None  of  the  resolutions 
touched  the  q lestion  of  “State  Ih^gulation  ” at  all.  It  was  felt  that  jf  the 
Conference  w.  ,s  to  speak  with  autliority  it  mirst  speak  unanimouslv,  ami  on 
thissubjectit  vasevidentthatopiuionswere  hopelesslydivided.  Sti’ll,  taking’' 
the  resolution  simply  as  points  of  agreement,  it  is  intcre.sting  to  notice  that 
none  of  them  'ecornmends  any  form  (>f  administrative  coercum  as  ai.plied 
directly  to  tin  communication  of  disease  ; and  that  four  of  them  ami  at 
tlie  preventioi  of  vice,  as  the  root  of  the  whole  evil,  while  the  remainder 
seek  to  mere  .se  the  efficiency  and  accessibility  of  medical  aid,  to  apply 
a stimulus  to  Research,  and  to  bring  all  results  into  the  common  trea.sury.' 

Some  of  tl  !s  research  may  peihaps  take  a form  wliicli  the  publir  \nil 
regard  with  li  tie  coniidence.  The  formal  sittings  of  the  Conferenco  left 
plenty  of  turn  for  j»rivate  discussion  among  the  more  advanced  (‘xperts, 
and  It  is  not  \ nlikely  that  one  topic  of  which  scarcely  a breath  wa.^,  heard' 
m the  Confer)  nee  itseit — the  question  of  inocuiatiou — may  have  received 
fall  attention  there.  A ijueation  a.sked  in  the  Geniian  Parliament  some 
■weeks  Liter  ( licited  the  faet  that  Prof.  Ncis.ser  had  tieen  eariTim’'  on 
cxpeimients  cf  this  kind  at  Breslau,  and  that  tiie  Goveriunent  was  be  no 
mean.s  incline  1 to  encourage  tiieni. 

But  there  i;  no  re.a.son  to  fear  the  light,  if  only  there  is  light  enoimh. 
things  ai  e to  be  hoped — first,  that  the  new  Society  will  be  based 
lines  as  oroat  as  those  of  the  Conference  itself,  and  will,  as  Dr.  Bla.schko 
insisted,  admi  all  considerations  and  all  orders  of  effort— social,  moral 
and  economic:  I as  well  as  medical — towards  the  common  aim ; and  ne.xt 
that  the  repi  esentatives  of  these  liroader  aspects  of  the  question  will 
accept  the  re.'  ponsihility  thrown  iiiion  them,  ami  lend  their  patient  aid 
to  the  huildi  ,g  uj,  of  a scheme  of  things  which  shall  conduce  at  once 
to  public  virt;  ie  and  the  puldic  health. 


VI. — EtSULTS.  I 

“ 1 DONT  tiiir  k we  have  done  much,”  said  one  of  the  En<^lish  dele*mtcs 

as  the  Cuiifere  ice  separated.  ° j 

In  a sense,  i;  was  true.  In  another  sense,  time  will  probably  show  it  | 

to  be  most  ui  true.  It  wms  impossible  that  the  Conference  should  bec^iii  I 

with  construct  on.  Xo  doubt  it  w<as  disappointing  to  many  that  it  should 

begin  at  chaos,  but  chaos  is  the  raw  material  of  creation,  and  it  wms  very  i 

necessary  to  g.  t back  to  the  raw  material.  Most  of  the  structures  of  the 

past  are  crumbling,  and  it  was  high  time  to  know'  the  extent  of  the 

damage,  clear  .mt  the  rotten  foundations,  and  make  room  for  something 

more  organic.  It  was  this  that  made  the  work  of  the  Conference  look 

almost  like  a vnrV  of  demolition.  But  the  Conference  has  done  more  j 


^ See  “ Compte  Bendu/*  &c.,  pp.  — i2tl. 


than  demolish.  It  has  served  to  lift  a number  of  eminent  practitioners 
above  the  ruts  of  practice  and  to  make  them  thinkers.  And  this  is  due  to 
the  splendid  courage  and  initiative  of  Dr.  DuboisTIavenitL.  The  Confer- 
ence itself  was  hardly  so  much  as  a beginning ; it  was  only  a starting 
point.  It  was  a mere  search-light  cast  over  the  field  where  tlic  work  is 
to  1)6  begun.  But  it  has  roused  the  workers  and  shown  them  their  task, 
and  that  is  no  small  achievement. 

The  search-light  naturall}'  ]»roduced  some  disillusion.  Delegates  from 
non-regulationist  countries  were  there,  S(jmc  of  them  with  an  inclination 
towards  adininistrative  coercion,  to  learn  from  tlie  ancient  wisdom  of  the 
Continent.  They  found  tluil  in  those  experienced  countrie.s  administrative 


effort  had  got  to  the  far  end.  and  w.i: 


.ginning  to  come  back.  We  are 


waiting  to  see  how  you  get  on  in  Europe,”  said  an  American  delegate  to 

one  of  the  German  doctors.  ‘‘  After  a hundred  years  of  it,  \ on  don't  seem 

% % 

much  better  off’  than  ourselves.  At  jiresent  we  are  not  much  tempted  to 
copy.”  ^ 

One  or  two  incidents  may  be  quoted  to  show  liow  the  leaven  of  ideas 
has  gone  on  Avorkiiig  since  the  Conference  dispersed.  It  has  been  men- 
tioned tliat  ladies  were  invited,  and  tiiat  several  were  i»resent  and  took 
part  in  the  jiroccedings.  They  were  warmly  welcomed  by  some  of  the 
delegate.s.  “Three  ladies  this  time,' .said  Professor  Lassar,  “that  is  all 
right.  Next  time  there  will  l;e  thirty”  Mine.  Eieberbochm s speech 
on  the  fifth  (piestion  elicited  cordial  and  outspoken  admiration.  A 
month  or  two  later  one  of  the  German  delegates,  a University  |.>rofcssor, 
announced  a course  of  lectures  on  the  social  question,  open  to  both  men 
and  women,  alleging  that  women  took  a great  intei’est  in  tliese  subjects,  and 
could  contribute  much  to  their  discussion.  The  Profes.sor  was  in  advance 
of  his  audience ; the  students  would  have  none  of  it.  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  the  attempt.  This,  too,  is  probal»ly  a question  for  Time. 

Another  incident  was  tlie  reading  by  Prof.  Fournier  at  the  Paris 
Aciuiemie  de  Medecine,  a few  weeks  after  the  Conference,  of  a pa[>er  on 
“Prevention  by  Treatment,”  “ in  which  he  set  forth  in  deuiil  the  scheme  of 
free  dispensaries  and  adequate  attendance,  which  he  had  sketched  at 
Brussels  in  the  debate  on  the  sixth  question.  In  this  papei*  he  repeats  with 
added  emphasis  the  striking  language  he  had  used  at  Brussels. 

“A  long  experience,”  he  says,  “has  fully  demonstrated  the  inadequacy 
of  the  whole  system  of  administrative  measures  which  constitute  at 
present  our  only  means  of  defence.  The  proof  is  that,  in  spite  of 
that  system,  the  disease  is  with  us  as  in  the  past,  an  incurable  ulcer  in  the 
side  of  our  social  system.”  “The  administrative  measures  have  been  long 
tried,  and  have  done  all  they  are  capable  of  doing.  Without  ignoring 
their  advantages  (which  would  be  an  ingratitude  ainl  an  error)  we  must 
admit  their  insufficiency.”  “ I will  add,  that  they  are  likely  to  become 
even  less  useful  as  time  goes  on.”  He  then  proceeds  to  develop 
his  scheme  of  purely  medical  prevention  the  jirevention  of  danger  to 
others  by  the  effectual  treatment  and  cure  of  the  patient),  “a  method 
which  can  awaken  no  distrust,  and  in  the  success  of  which  everyoue  must 
needs  be  interested.”  ^ 

^ “ CompU  Bendu,^-  &c.,  pp.  128,  129. 

2 Published  in  the  *-^BuUetinde  PAcad^it  dc  Medicine,'^  Paris,  Nov.  14th  aud  21st, 
1899. 
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So,  again,  Prof.  Neisser,  in  his  Peport  on  the  means  of  diminishing  pros- 
titution.^ CO  ne.s  very  close  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  says,  “The 
question  of  prostitutior*  is  essentially  and  primarily  a mens  question 
rather  , women  s question  and  adds  that  the  “ physical  necessity  ” 
so  Common) ; pleaded  is  not  entirely  natural,  but  is  “ artificiallv  and 
abnormally  increased,”  not  only  l>y  immoral  literature  and  entertainments, 
and  the  soli{  itation  of  the  streets,  but  “l)y  the  very  widespread  belief  that 
chastity  is  1 armful  in  a man,  which  causes  many,  without  any  strong 
impulse  of  neir  own.  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  astray”  (p.  7).  “I 
personally,”  he  observes  (p.  (I),  “do  not  believe  in  this  necessity,  or  the 
harrufulness  of  al)stcntion.” 

AH  this  si  ows  a growing  appreciation  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  neglected 
elements  in  he  problem. 

Neverihel  ‘.-.s,  we  must  not  expect  too  much.  Amidst  all  this  reaching  out 
in  new  direci  ions,  many  stand  fast  by  the  old  system,  and  can  see  no  defect  in 
it  except  tin.  want  of  more  stringent  and  universal  application.  It  Will  take 
lime  for  the  ankand  file  of  the  profe.ssion  to  become  imbued  with  the  new 
i<leas,  and  n ore  time  still  for  the  old  ideas  to  die  out.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  ^aiii  from  an  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  new  methods,  which 
can  only  leac  to  a projiortionate  reaction  when  the  result  of  those  methods 
is  found  to  >e  as  limiteii  us — at  first—it  assuredly  will  be.  It  has  l>een 
the  misfortuic  of  this  conHict  with  disease,  wherever  and  howo-ver  waged, 
to  be  jmlgec  always  at  short  range.  It  was  so  with  the  old  methods,  and 
it  will  be  so  ^vith  the  new.  The  cry  for  voluntary  hosjutals  and  gratuitous 
treatment  is  all  very  well,  but  it  takes  time  and  a patient  and  sympathetic 
eye  fur  deUitl  to  adjust  these  public  benefactions  precisely  to  the  [)ublic 
nee<l.  It  is  [>ossible  that  the  results  may  at  first  hv  disappointing  iii  the 
extreme,  esf  _^cially  in  countries  where  Kegulation  has  left  its  mark,  and 
Avliere  the  < read  of  compulsory  detention  makes  patients  shy  ; an  1 this 
may  even  pi  »dace  a reaction  in  favour  of  sharper  methods  which  seem  to 
promise  mo ‘e,  though  they  perliups  etlect  even  less.  We  must  be 
prepared  foi  these  disappointments,  and  mu.st  realise  that,  whntevor  the 
means  adopied,  tiiey  will  have  to  be  judged  not  by  their  instantmieous 
but  their  pi  dongecl  and  progressive  results,  and  Ijy  the  whole  of  their 
action,  indin  ct  as  well  as  direct,  upon  tlie  national  life.  It  is  here  that 
the  old  meth  >ds  have  conspicuously  failed  ; it  is  heie,  above  all,  that  any 
true  method  must  succeed. 

Meanwhik  the  experience  of  the  Continent  affords  a timely  warning  to 
speculative  a Iministrationists  on  this  side  of  the  clnumei.  We  had  better 
not  be  iii  a mrry.  Schemes  for  introducing  futile  fragments  of  State 
supervision  i i England  are  being  propounded  from  time  to  time,  with 
astuni.shing  1 ghtness  of  heart,  by  medical  men  and  others,  who  appear 
never  to  h:m  given  the  slightest  consideration  to  what  they  are  saying.^ 


^ liapport-^  ” (,»uestion  V.,  pp.  1 — 1.^ 

- Witnwss  th  amazing  pai>er  contributed  to  the  Brussel.^  Conference  by  one  of  the 
English  deiegai  /s,  in  which  he  first  e.\plains  tliat  Kegulation  wouM  be  impossible  in 
England,  and  t lat  he,  for  one,  would  never  support  it,  and  then  proceeds  to  recom- 
mend that  won  .jn  fre<[uenting  the  music  halls  for  imnujral  purposes  should  be  entered 
on  a register  un  I subjected  to  precisely  the  same  conditions  a.s  the  registered  women 
of  the  Coiitiiien 
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Between  writers  like  these  and  tlie  British  public  it  is  a case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind,  and  it  is  like!}'  to  provoke  a more  or  less  sharp  reaction 

wlieu  the  latter  (liscovers  where  he  is  being  led. 

In  anv'  ease,  the  new  International  Society  should  start  on  its  way 
aruidst  the  good  wishes  of  all.  The  title  Ix^stowed  on  it,  as  a society  for 
moral  as  wdl  as  sanitart'  prevention,  suggests  the  hope  that  it  will  look  at 
this  complex  (piestion  in  all  its  liearings,  and  attempt  to  deal  Mifh  it  in  its 
profounder  as  well  as  its  more  superficial  aspects.  If  so,  we  may  hope 
that  the  era  of  embittered  controvei^sy  on  this  most  melancholy  subject  is 
about  to  pass  awav,  and  give  place  to  an  era  of  mutual  aid  and  common 

effort. 


NOTE  (see  p.  <>) 

So  far  as  statistics  are  concerned,  the  discussioiis  seem  to  have  deiium- 
strated.  not  for  the  first  time.  (1)  the  worthlessness  of  comparisons  between 
selected  towns,  garrisons,  or  periods,  where  all  sorts  of  diderent  cauiditions 
affect  the  result  *'  (2''  the  uselessness  of  statistics  specialised  (like  Or. 
from  a local  pttint  of  view,  for  comparison  with  statistics  not  so  speciahseu  ; 
and  tb^  absolute  chaos  introduced  into  the  statistical  argument  b> 
changes— possibly  informal  and  unnoted — in  the  nomenclature,  grouping, 
ami  identirication  of  diseases,  and  in  modes  of  treatment  (in  or  out  oi 
hospital,  brief  or  prolonged,  c'^c.b  A remarkable  instance  of  the 
altered  modes  of  treatment  on  the  statistics  is  mentioned  m the 

Journal  of  December  150,  bSilU.  After  commenting  layonrahiy  on  the 
improvement  reported  in  the  Indian  Army  statistics  in  18‘»8  shortly  a.fter  the 
introduction  <*f  Lord  Tieorge  Hamilton's  new  Cantonment  rules,  it  says  . 

“ There  is  another  measure  by  means  of  which  the  admission-rate  can  be 
reduced,  and  which  we  venture  to  think  has  had  some  effect  in  reducing  the 
figures  from  48f>  per  mille  in  18U7  to  3b3  in  180S.  and  that  is  more  efinnent 
treatment.  We  had  occasion  some  eighteen  montlis  ago  to  call  attentnui  to 
the  faet  that  in  very  many  instances  soldiers  were  only  treateu  as  I<tng  as 
there  was  some  outward  sign  t>f  the  disease,  and  that  im  regular  ano  tmitTitu 
tional  treatment  was  carried  out  until  the  disease  broke  out  again,  often  in  a 
more  virulent  form.  This  was  largely  owing  to  the  difiicnlty  under  army 
regulations  in  continuing  treatment  after  a man  had  been  dischaigec  lom 
hospital.  ...  It  is  obvious  that  under  such  conditions  the  same  men  weie 
repeatedly  being  admitted  for  rela^ises  of  tlu^  disease,  and  m this  way  tlie 

admission-rate  per  mille  was  greatly  swollen.  ^ 

“The  lengthy  correspondence  which  ensued  on  this  subject  in  our  columns 
showed  that  widespread  interest  had  been  aroused,  and  we  have  since  that 
time,  by  frequent  inquiries,  learnt  that  regular  and  .systematic  treatment,  in 
the  Indian  Army  more  especially,  has  recently  been  greatly  extemkxi.  . . . 
This  must  have  prevented  many  relapses,  an<l  so  have  lessened  the  admissiou- 

is  indeed  matte-  for  congratulation  that  sucli  an  obvious  reform  should^ 
last  have  been  introduced.  But  how  infinitely  strange  that  the  dithoulU 
under  army  regulations”  should  nut  have  been  removed  before,  during  the 
y'esrs  of  panic  and  feverish  excitement  wliich  preceded  181  * . 
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